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Research in Retailing 


BERNARD W. SMITH 


A new interest is being shown by retailers throughout the country 
to question all retailing operations—even those which were always 
considered fundamental and axiomatic. The need for substantial 
reductions in overhead and for finding the least wasteful merchan- 
dising and adverlising operations has made such action not only 
desirable but necessary if retailers are to exist through this period. 
The research depariment seems to be the ideal medium for finding 
and formulating the facts upon which decisions may be made. 
We plan to follow up this introductory article with a series on the 
technique of the research method, embracing such subjects as time 
study, motion study, staiistical analysis, systems analysis, etc. 


During the period from 1922 to 1929, 
retailing made the greatest progress 
from the standpoint of sales volume. 
Despite the large increase in volume of 
sales during this period, department 
stores have shown a continuously in- 
creasing expense ratio. Since 1930, 
with the decrease in sales that has faced 
all stores, the expense ratio, not being 
able to adjust itself quickly to the new 
standard of sales, has taken a decided 
swing upwards. The decline in net 
profits, however, has shown a consistent 
and definite trend downward since 
1925. 

Although from time to time people 
have pointed out this alarmingly danger- 
ous increase in expense ratio and the 
decline in net profits, the efforts to im- 


prove the situation were directed along 
merchandising lines, suck as the control 
of markdowns, reduction of alteration 
costs, and improving markups. 

Distribution costs in general, including 
those of department-store operation, 
have been rising. Government agencies 
estimated recently that the wastes in 
distribution, if eliminated, would be 
sufficient to increase the income of every 
family by $500 a year. 

Many stores through the country, 
realizing these wastes, have established 
research and planning departments to 
cope with the problem of expenses 
through the introduction of the methods 
of planning and scientific management 
used in the production field for the last 
twenty years. 
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NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Scientific management has been de- 
fined variously, since its principles were 
stated by Frederick W. Taylor in 1911, 
in its application to industry. Its most 
recent pronouncement is contained in a 
chapter by Dr. Harlow S. Person in 
Scientific Management in American In- 
dustry as follows: 


1. Management Research. Research, investi- 
gation, and experiment (with their processes of 
analysis, measurement, comparison, etc.) con- 
stitute the only sound basis for the solution of 
managerial problems, for determination of 
purpose, policy, program, project, product, 
material, machine, tool, type of ability or skill, 
method and other factors, and the coédrdination 
of these in purposeful effort. 

2. Management Standards. To make them 
useful to an enterprise, the results of research, 
investigation, and experiment must be made 
available to the codperating group in the form 
of defined and published standards which serve 
as common goals, facilities, and methods, and 
which replace chance and variable factors by 
constants in terms of which may be made calcu- 
lations and plans which may be expected to 
come true. 

3. Management Control. There must be 
established a systematic procedure, based on the 
defined standards, for the execution of work; a 
procedure which directs the researches, estab- 
lishes and maintains the standards, initiates 
operations, and controls work in process; which 
facilitates each specialized effort and codrdinates 
all specialized efforts to the end that the com- 
mon objective may be achieved with a minimum 
of waste of human and material energies and 
with a maximum of human welfare and con- 
tentment. 

4. Coéperation. Durably effective manage- 
ment requires recognition of the natural laws of 
coéperation, involving the integration of indi- 
vidual interests and desires with group interests 
and desires and of individual capacities with 
the requirements of group purposes; the substi- 
tution of the laws of situations for individual 
authority, guess, and whim; and the recognition 
and capitalization of human differerices, motives, 
desires, and capacities in the promotion of a 
common purpose. 


PLACE OF RESEARCH IN RETAILING 


Research in retailing is merely an 
executive office agency for the study and 
presentation of facts upon which general 
management decisions can be made. A 
study of all the facts, free of prejudice, 
not hampered by personalities or indi- 
vidual hobbies, will eliminate the losses 
so often incurred by stores rushing into 
costly policies and unprofitable methods. 
Such actions probably have been, as 
much as anything else, an important 
factor in pushing upwards the expense 
ratio during that period of time when 
sales volume was comparatively easy to 
get. In these days, with business being 
as difficult as it is, the “beat yesterday” 
standard of performance and method of 
leadership is not only out of place, but it 
is demoralizing to those who are trying 
their best to do their jobs. Driving for 
sales at any cost does not produce the 
results. It must be replaced by a leader- 
ship which will. The research method, 
intelligently used, offers the executive of 
today a basis for such leadership by 
codperation in establishing the standards 
of performance based on a knowledge 
of first, what is the job to be done; sec- 
ondly, determination of how the job is 
to be performed; thirdly, the selection 
of the proper individual to perform 
that job; and finally, compensation 
measured in ratio to performance accord- 
ing to standard. 7 


NEED FOR A SPECIALIZED DEPARTMENT 


Some retail organizations, feeling the 
need for such work, attempted to have it 
done by the executive heads of the vari- 
ous departments. But this is usually 
found unsatisfactory. Since executives 
in management are actively engaged in 
operating their departments, the time 
element acts as a severe handicap. The 
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research functions of management should 
be delegated to people who can devote 
their entire time to the job. The plan- 
ning department performs this function 
for management. (Management in this 
case is used in the broader sense, mean- 
ing all phases of general management.) 

This arrangement is justified by ex- 
perience. It has been found that the 
research work and the gathering of facts 
on which conclusions are to be based 
require a point of view and a tempera- 
ment different from that of the operating 
manager. The operating executive 
must be able to grasp the broad essentials 
of a situation and make a quick decision 
while the research worker or planner 
must view the problem microscopically 
and be able to distinguish differences 
in detail. Just as their functions differ, 
so must their approach differ. 

Another reason for the establishment 
of a separate planning department is 
that even if the operating manager is 
equipped by temperament to do research 
work, his time is occupied with the rout- 
ing of operation and the details of man- 
aging his department. If a research 
worker were added to each department 
merely to study procedure and make 
recommendations for improvement, the 
expense would be disproportionate to 
the savings. In addition, the findings 
would tend to be biased by the depart- 
ment making the study. This is espe- 
cially true where the research includes 
other departments not under control 
of the department manager in question. 

The suggestion of possible solutions 
is a step in the process of analysis which 
is dependent upon the association of 
elements in the individual’s background 
of experience, education, and training 
with the particular facts discovered in 
the study of the problem at hand. The 


richer the experience of the individual, 
the greater are the sources for directing 
possible solutions and the formulation 
of sound conclusions. It is, therefore, 
a necessary requirement that the person 
doing research work be one who has been 
trained in the analytical processes neces- 
sary for the solution of problems. 


CENTRALIZED RESEARCH 


Fundamentally, the principles under- 
lying the solution of a problem in one 
department are not very different from 
the principles underlying the solution 
of a problem in another department. 
The differences are only in the applica- 
tions of these principles to the problem. 
The principles underlying the problem of 
control, of getting work done according 
to schedule, of measuring individual out- 
put, and the determination of job stand- 
ards are the same in every department. 
Therefore, the man with a rich back- 
ground of experience in meeting such 
problems and in finding workable solu- 
tions is the man most likely to secure the 
best results in the solution of any research 
problem. In other words, the planner 
having solved similar problems in other 
departments is better equipped for the 
job than a man working in one depart- 
ment and therefore limited in his ex- 
perience. 

Modern management recognizes the 
advantages of a centralized research 
department—it does not matter what its 
name is: planning department, research 
department, staff department, or advis- 
ory department. All that counts is that 
the work is done by people who have the 
experience, the training, the background, 
the freedom, and the time to give to the 
study of facts in each department so 
that the correct solution may be reached. 
That, briefly, is the function of the 
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planning department; to secure the facts 
and develop the best methods and pro- 
cedures and the ideal conditions under 
which these are to operate. 


PLACE OF DEPARTMENT IN STORE 
ORGANIZATION 


The place of the planning department 
in the department store, if the depart- 
ment is to retain its independent attitude 
— if it is to be divorced from operating 
affiliations—must be, of necessity, as a 
branch of the executive control of the 
organization. 

The planning department, to function 
for the store as a whole, must be inter- 
ested in every phase of the work en- 
compassed by the term “general man- 
agement.” 

To do a scientific and impartial job, 
it is necessary to dissociate ourselves 
from any one viewpoint—to become 
store-minded, in other words. 


TYPICAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


There are, in most stores, two definite 
schools of thought; namely, manage- 
ment, including both operation and 
control, and merchandise, which covers 
both publicity and sales promotion. It 
is usually very difficult for either one of 
these two groups to assemble and study 
problems which affect both parties and 
to make recommendations which are un- 
biased by their personal viewpoints. 
The following statements of a few actual 
typical planning and research problems 
will help the reader to formulate a 
clearer picture as to the position of a re- 
search department in department stores. 


Problem 1. Determine the relative location 
of street-floor departments (major traffic floor). 

Problem 2. Make a survey of the drug-de- 
partment merchandise classifications in order to 
determine the proper merchandise groupings 
from a customer-demand viewpoint. Consider 
in this study the advisability of retaining or 


eliminating drug demonstrators furnished by 
manufacturers to sell their individual, highly 
specialized products. 

Problem 3. Classify and group the merchan- 
dise sold in the book department. Design 
individual fixtures and lay out the entire de- 
partment. In making this study, give special 
thought to service and traffic facilities. 

Problem 4. Design a new store salescheck, 
and make recommendations for the set-up of 
the necessary auditing procedure, etc., such as 
the advisability of a separate salescheck for 
cash transactions, for charge transactions, and 
for C.O.D.’s. 

Problem 5. Design a physical layout of an 
advertising office, indicating the proper place- 
ment for efficient operation of each of the groups, 
such as copywriters, proof readers, artists, etc. 
Make proper provisions for individual operation. 

Problem 6. Create a new delivery system 
which will furnish all of the necessary records 
and controls for a consolidated delivery servicing 
a group of stores. 

Problem 7. Establish a relation between the 
expense of creating advertising and the actual 
money spent on newspaper copy. This will 
mean that the amount of money spent for items 
such as pay roll, artists, proof readers, etc., will 
vary directly with the money paid to news- 
papers for inserting store advertising. 

Problem 8. Determine and state detailed 
packing standards for packing the various 
types of store merchandise. 

Problem 9. Devise a commission system for 
salesmen in household departments. 

Problem 10. Develop ideal stock arrange- 
ment in a glove department. 


These abbreviated statements of 
actual problems which have come up in 
store operation will serve to demonstrate 
the various possibilities for research and 
planning work affecting the four major 
department-store functions; namely, 
merchandising, publicity, management, 
and control. 

It also serves to demonstrate the need, 
in the solution of these problems, of the 
store-wide viewpoint and the need for 
an analysis which is wider in scope than 
can be given by the solutions proposed 
by any functional division of the organi- 
zation. 
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Wanted: An Ideal Buyer 


Cecit O. DuDLEY 


Merchandise managers are no longer satisfied with buyers who 
know merchandise and who can bargain. This article shows that 
they are insisting on well-rounded department managers. 


“Tf you were hiring a buyer or pro- 
moting one from within, what sort of 
person would you select?” This ques- 
tion was put to thirty-three leading 
retail-store executives. Their answer 
was as follows: “We want a leader who 
can enthuse his subordinates. We want 
one who can follow trends in customer 
demand and who can codperate and get 
along with us and with his co-workers.” 

This group of executives pointed out 
that the buyers’ function was the last 
to be delegated to a subordinate when 
the proprietor found that his business 
had increased to such an extent that he 
could no longer supervise these duties 
personally. Specialized agencies had 
been created to assist the buyer in run- 
ning his department. However, the busi- 
ness recession has made it expedient to 
reduce expenses to a minimum by paring 
down personnel and merchandise-man- 
agement functions. This has resulted 
in a heavier burden being placed upon 
the shoulders of the buyer although he 
has always occupied a pivotal position 
in the store. 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


It is the purpose of this study to draw 
a composite picture of the ideal buyer as 
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outlined to the writer by interviewing 
the following groups of retail executives 
located in New York and Brooklyn: 
twenty-three merchandise managers, 
three personnel directors, three resident 
buying office executives, one store presi- 
dent, one store vice president, one direc- 
tor ofa retail-executive placement bureau, 
and one director of a manufacturers’ 
association. The writer is under special 
obligations to Mr. Bernard W. Smith of 
Gimbel Brothers for his assistance in 
outlining the plan of attack. 

The method used in gathering the in- 
formation during the interview was to 
ask the executive to describe what he 
thought to be the qualifications of the 
ideal buyer. No predetermined list of 
desirable qualifications was presented 
for consideration. It was believed that 
such a procedure would suggest and 
possibly bias the response. In answer- 
ing a direct question, it is believed that 
those qualifications that stand pre- 
dominately in mind will in all probability 
be presented in the order of importance 
attached to them by each executive. 
For this reason, the first quality enumer- 
ated by each executive was given a 
weight of three, the second a weight of 
two, and each additional quality men- 
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tioned a weight of one. The average 
number of qualifications given by each 
person was seven. 


QUALIFICATIONS SUMMARIZED 


There is presented below a table that 
summarizes the desirable qualifications 
of the ideal buyer as given by the execu- 
tives and also the valuations received by 
means of the method described. The 
qualifications have been grouped under 
three main headings; namely, qualities 
affecting buying ability, qualities affect- 


ing selling ability, and personal qualifica- 
tions. It is impossible to draw a clear- 
cut line of distinction between each one 
of these qualities, however, because they 
are interdependent. For example, mer- 
chandise knowledge is placed under the 
buying-ability group but it is also an 
important factor in the ability of the 
buyer to sell and enthuse his co-workers 
in regard ‘o the merchandise. The 
object of the outline grouping is to place 
the factors under the headings to which 
they are most closely related. The qual- 


Tue VALUATIONS GIVEN TO THE VARIOUS QUALIFICATIONS OF THE IDEAL BUYER 


Buying Ability Points “ar 
1. An aptitude in following changes in consumer demand............ 37 11.8 
2. Acomprehension of merchandising figures and their interpretation .. 31 9.9 
3. A knowledge of merchandise qualities and values................ 28 8.9 
4. A knowledge and acquaintance with resources................... 21 6.7 
5. Good taste and a feel for merchandise...................0000005 14 4.5 
IN ed. kink bo Vee bedobb'c odes Seeedeccaccoveseldss 13 4.2 
INI, 5 onc carcrsssicvcdisnee secre ences 144 46.0 
Selling Ability 
1. Leadership in enthusing subordinates about the goods............ 43 13.7 
2. Imagination or creative ability... .............. 00. e ees 22 7.1 
65.5.5 5 wih drs id eibie c's v.00 6 s¥WebuW's le cee rdeeee en 16 5.2 
EE, on oc cce ss cseesebsbeccescartcncs 81 26.0 
Personal Qualifications 
1. Mental Characteristics: 
a) Coéperativeness and the ability to get along with others......... 35 11.2 
SEE A eT eee 14 4.5 
c) Judgment and the admission of mistakes..................+.. 8 2.4 
ec is fod 5 56a sot Oo Sips iee as tk vs Aa SOSA 6 1.9 
AL eee Sey. g angele a aa ae yg 5 ef 
Total for Mental Characteristics... ..............000 0 cee eee 68 21.7 
2, Physical Characteristics: 
a Ba dis ok blak ober a ares 7 2.3 
EE Oe siac. a cig oS ah wi gess Ags SREP AS 1 aw Os 18 7 23 
a lie reas a ea Ie an ee 5 He 
Total for Physical Characteristics... ...........00000 eee eee 19 6.3 
Total for Personal Qualifications. .................000 eee ee 87 28.0 
MEE es SWhis o.c45 ocew dy haiea se 312 100.0 
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ities will be taken up separately with a 
presentation of a cross section of the com- 
ments made by the men interviewed. 


BUYING QUALITIES—-CUSTOMER DEMAND 


The buying group received 46 per 
cent of the total point value. Within 
this group, it was pointed out by the 
store executives that after a man pro- 
vides for the necessities of food and 
shelter he will seek something that makes 
him distinctive in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors. Style in merchandise is the ave- 
nue most commonly used to attain this 
end. The possible sources of informa- 
tion at the buyer’s disposal that were 
enumerated are want slips, contacting 
customers on the floor, contacting sales- 
people in order to get customers’ reac- 
tions, watching competitors’ promotions 
and window displays, studying informa- 
tion in magazines and in fashion services 
and market contacts. Want slips re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. One 
merchandise manager said that one slip 
is turned in where ten should be received. 
The buyer must have a definite interest 
in the clientele that he is serving. He 
should visualize the wants of his custo- 
mers. The ideal is to be able to antici- 
pate the customers’ needs and desires. 
Throughout this part of his work, the 
buyer must divorce himself from personal 
tastesand keepan objective point of view. 


MERCHANDISING STATISTICS 


A comprehension of merchandising 
statistics and the ability to interpret 
their meaning for control purposes re- 
ceived 9.9 per cent of the total point 
value. The most important reason 
given for stressing this ability was that 
it assisted the buyer in making a selling 
plan and thus in guiding his buying. 


Without this plan he is sold when he goes 
to market rather than being the pur- 
chaser; he may be swept off his feet by 
the enthusiasm of the manufacturers’ 
salesmen. Figures are also of vital 
importance in showing where the money 
is invested and what lines are bringing 
in the business. It prevents the possible 
situation of having 60 per cent of the 
sales coming from 10 per cent of the 
investment. The majority of the men, 
touching on this point, were of the opin- 
ion that figures were valuable in temper- 
ing judgment in the purchase of both 
style and staple merchandise, although 
several thought the figures of value only 
in connection with staples. The ma- 
jority’s opinion is well expressed by one 
executive as follows: “The old-time 
buyer would have thought of figures as 
being a crutch to help in getting infor- 
mation about his merchandise. How- 
ever, the information and its analysis is 
just as important today as it was yester- 
day and the variety of items and differ- 
ences in sales volume of articles within 
each classification make it impossible 
to get this knowledge without figures.”’ 


MERCHANDISE VALUES AND QUALITIES 


A knowledge of merchandise values 
and qualities was the third buying qual- 
ity with 8.9 per cent of the total votes. 
Here are two schools of thought, about 
equally divided. One group claims that 
merchandise knowledge is overempha- 
sized. One executive doubted whether 
the best buyers could consistently 
come within 10 per cent of judging the 
value of a piece of merchandise in their 
lines but did think that they should 
come within 25 per cent of the value 
consistently. This school is of the 
opinion that reliance can be placed on 
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the manufacturer for merchandise qual- 
ity. The point was made that the old 
buyers had to be connoisseurs of mer- 
chandise in order to protect themselves 
from unscrupulous manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. Now, at least 80 per cent 
of the manufacturers can be trusted for 
the innate quality of the merchandise 
and the buyer need judge entirely by 
what he thinks its resale value to be. 
The other contends that a knowledge of 
merchandise is essential. It is pointed 
out that a buyer must know values in 
order to be an intelligent bargainer. 
Knowledge of the selling points is largely 
dependent upon intimate knowledge of 
the merchandise. In creating distinc- 
tive features for the line, the buyer must 
know quality and construction. This 
knowledge must be very detailed for 
some lines since a single mistake is 
costly. An article of apparel that had 
been shopped in another store was 
spread before the writer and features 
that made it inferior were pointed out. 
This is either a reflection upon the mer- 
chandise knowledge of the buyer or upon 
the store policy in lowering its former 
quality standards. 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESOURCES 


A knowledge and acquaintance with 
resources was the fourth item in the 
buying group. A great deal of the 
buyer’s success is dependent upon his 
knowledge of where to get the right 
goods. There has been a_ tendency 
towards closer coéperation between the 
buyer and the manufacturer in creating 
distinctive features in merchandise that 
will reduce direct price competition. 
Concessions may be granted to the buyer 
as a reciprocity for ideas contributed by 
the latter. At present, merchandise is 
plentiful but, during a period of recovery, 
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it will be more advantageous to maintain 
close contacts. Such associations may 
enable the buyer to get valuable infor- 
mation as to how colors, materials, and 
other merchandise factors are selling. 
If the buyer has a knowledge of the 
characteristics and reputations of manu- 
facturers and gets around to compare 
their offerings, he is in a position to be 
a better trader. While it is desirable for 
him to concentrate purchases among a 
few manufacturers, it is important that 
he be considerate to and watch for new 
manufacturers in the field so that he 
may be “‘in on” their merchandise if they 
develop attractive lines. 


GOOD TASTE 


Good taste and a feel for the goods was 
next in importance. This is an innate 
quality that cannot readily be instilled 
into the person, although it may be 
developed by a study of line, color, and 
design. This quality was brought out 
by men in stores catering to a rather 
exclusive clientele. Since there is style 
in every department, good taste—in line 
with the clientele of the store—is im- 
portant in knowing what will move. A 
few purchases are designed to ‘“‘sweeten”’ 
the department and accent the regular 
merchandise. However, all types of 
purchases are largely dependent upon 
the buyers’ good taste. It was empha- 
sized that a student entering the field 
should determine what merchandise 
appeals to him and then seek a position 
in such a department; thus his interest 
will not lag and his progress will be more 
rapid. 


BARGAINING ABILITY 


Bargaining ability received the last 
position in the buying group. When 
students think of buying, they usually 
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think of good bargaining; but the taking 
of an extra nickel from the manufacturer 
may prove a boomerang to the buyer. 
It may cause the manufacturer to go out 
of business—the loss of a good resource. 
“Chiseling” the manufacturer on one 
deal will probably result in a correspond- 
ing amount of quality being squeezed 
from the merchandise purchased on a 
subsequent deal. Since price lines of 
manufacturers have been reduced and 
since the assortments are more stand- 
ardized, bargaining ability is less impor- 
tant than formerly. A “sharpshooter,” 
looking for good buys for special promo- 
tions, usually permits his reputation to 
get around the market and defeats his 
own objective. One executive stated 
that while his buyers do not wish to 
“chisel’’ the manufacturer, they should 
be on the lookout for advantageous buys 
and not pay the top price consistently 
as is sometimes the case. The ability 
to bargain intelligently is largely de- 
pendent upon the buyer’s knowledge of 
merchandise, style, and the comparison 
of the offerings of the different manu- 
facturers. 


SELLING ABILITY—-LEADERSHIP 


The second major group of qualifica- 
tions are those that affect the selling 
ability of the ideal buyer. The total 
score received for the group was 81 
points or 26 per cent of the total. 

Leadership in enthusing subordinates 
about the merchandise was the most im- 
portant in the group as it received 43 
points. This is the largest score tallied 
for any single qualification. With few 
exceptions, it was emphasized that the 
buyer must sell the salespeople on the 
merchandise. The ability to enthuse 
the salespeople is largely the result of 
being keenly interested personnel. The 


buyer should be more enthused about 
his purchases than any other person in 
the store. Morning meetings are held 
for this purpose. If the buyer is in an 
apparel shop, she may have one of the 
girls wear a dress out of stock and 
demonstrate to the others the style and 
merchandise selling points. The more 
authentic information that the sales- 
person can give the customer, the more 
confidence she instills in the customer’s 
mind. Indirectly, merchandise knowl- 
edge reduces the number of returns and 
markdowns by thoroughly selling the 
customer at the time of purchase. 
Training salespeople increases sales vol- 
ume. One merchandise manager is con- 
vinced that every one entering a depart- 
ment store has a reason for doing so and 
is a prospective purchaser. If the sales- 
people could sell a higher percentage of 
those people it would greatly increase 
profits. The buyer can instruct the 
salespeople on the floor. Several buyers 
follow the practice of gathering a number 
of them into a group off in a corner of 
the department during a lull in business 
and giving them merchandise and style 
information. The buyer may assist his 
salespeople by selling on the floor. If he 
sees that one of his clerks is having 
difficulty, he can “edge” into the con- 
versation and proceed to show the cus- 
tomer what she should purchase and 
why. This builds confidence in the 
mind of the salesperson for the merchan- 
dise and for the buyer. It also equips 
her for dealing with similar types of 
customer problems in the future. This 
ability to enthuse others about the goods 
is thought by most of the men to be the 
same quality that makes for good sales- 
manship on the floor. Some buyers 
lack this quality and an assistant from 
the personnel department may be called 
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upon to supplement his efforts. Since 
the salaries of salespeople are the largest 
single item of expense in the department, 
it is of utmost importance to get the 
maximum return from this investment. 
The ability to stir up enthusiasm is 
important in gaining this ideal. 


IMAGINATION 


Imagination, or creative ability, was 
next in the selling group. This quality 
enables the buyer to add features to his 
line that make it distinctive from goods 
in other stores and remove the keen 
edge from competition. Customer con- 
tact and merchandise knowledge supply 
the foundations for this ability. It isnot 
expected that the buyer be a designer but 
he should try to anticipate customers’ 
wants and to suggest to his resources 
means of fulfilling them. Originality is 
important also in advertising and sales 
promotion. Only a few of the ideas sug- 
gested may be accepted by the manage- 
ment but they may prove highly valu- 
able. Conditions are constantly changing 
and a new idea may swing the balance 
of trade in the store’s favor. Orig- 
inality is important in window and de- 
partmental displays. One man _ ex- 
pressed the belief that only 15 per cent 
of a store’s business comes directly from 
advertising; the remaining 85 per cent 
depends to a large extent on attractive 
display in the windows and in the depart- 
ment. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organizing ability was the last factor 
of the group affecting the selling ability 
of the ideal buyer. Organizing ability 
covers the planning and delegating of 
duties to be performed. The buyer 
must be a good organizer of his own time 
in order to perform his duties. He must 
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train subordinates so as to be relieved 
of all routine. He can then devote time 
to creative planning. 





PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS—MENTAL 


ATTITUDES 


The next group of qualities is headed 
personal qualifications. They received 
87 points or 28 per cent of the total. 
They are subdivided into mental and 
physical characteristics. The mental 
characteristics or attitudes far outweigh 
the physical characteristics, the former 
receiving 68 points and the latter 19 
only. 

The most important of the mental 
attitudes is the ability to codperate and 
get along well with others. It was the 
first qualification mentioned by seven 
of those interviewed. As one put it, 
“The buyer must be an affable fellow.” 
His success is almost entirely dependent 
upon others. He must create as little 
friction as possible. This is true from 
the time the buyer starts his career as 
a salesperson. In those stores that train 
promising material, the immediate su- 
perior of the salesperson determines to 
a large degree whether or not the em- 
bryonic buyer is eligible for the course. 
His decision is influenced by his personal- 
ity; it would be deemed futile to train a 
person that did not seem worthy in the 
eyes of his superior. 

The buyer should endeavor to get the 
good will of the salespeople as the 
amount of customer information he ob- 
tains from them will vary almost pro- 
portionately to the good will he enjoys. 
In getting customers’ reactions on the 
floor, the buyer must be tactful so as not 
to make the prospective purchaser feel 
that she is being cross-examined. A 
great deal of the success of the buyer is 
dependent upon the manufacturers, as 




















WANTED: AN IDEAL BUYER 


was pointed out in a previous paragraph. 
Other departments in the store can help 
the buyer and he should enlist their 
services enthusiastically. The stylist, 
the display manager, the advertising and 
the personnel departments can render 
valuable assistance. A genuine liking 
for people will help him appreciate the 
problems of subordinates and the mem- 
bers of other departments. Opera stars 
are seldom tolerated. 


INDUSTRIOUSNESS AND JUDGMENT 


Industriousness was second in the 
group of mental characteristics. Re- 
gardless of the ability possessed, the 
buyer must have this quality to make 
progress. It takes constant effort to 
get the merchandise sold. He cannot 
be weak or temperamental. Many 
buyers allow their efforts to fluctuate 
and are inconsistent. Industry is par- 
ticularly essential to a young person 
entering the field in order to gain mer- 
chandise knowledge and keep abreast 
with style changes. The buyer in 
charge may be too busy or reluctant to 
teach this detailed knowledge. 

Good judgment and the ability to 
admit mistakes was next. The execu- 
tives stressing this quality claimed that 
it is a common fault among buyers to 
fail to admit mistakes in purchases. 
They do not follow their better judgment 
and are not honest with themselves. 
One man claimed that 75 per cent of the 
buyers that fail do so because of this 
weakness. They are reluctant to take 
markdowns in order to dispose of poor 
purchases because they feel that such a 
procedure is a reflection on their ability. 
Two of those interviewed estimated that 
from 10 to 25 per cent of a buyer’s pur- 
chases might be wrong and still a profit 
be realized if proper, prompt disposal were 
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made of poor purchases. Another told 
of an exceptional buyer who keeps her 
stock clean and up-to-date by giving the 
merchandise manager a list of the items 
that she wishes to markdown even be- 
fore the normal period of retaining the 
original price has expired. Good judg- 
ment must be exercised in all of the func- 
tions performed because conditions are 
constantly changing. Experience tem- 
pers judgment but good judgment is 
more than profiting by experience. It is 
the balance that places the proper em- 
phasis on various functions according 
to their importance. 


COURAGE AND INTEGRITY 


Courage on the part of the buyer was 
mentioned by four men. Some buyers 
are too timid in making purchases. An 
assortment of a dozen may be ordered 
and two of these may prove to be good 
sellers. Yet many buyers will not re- 
order the proper quantity of the two 
sellers, fearing that they will not con- 
tinue to move. A buyer must have the 
courage to make a reasonable purchase 
when samples have moved well. Cour- 
age, of course, must be tempered by an 
analysis of figures and of the possibilities 
of the goods. It may be that some 
buyers are cut out to be specialty shop 
and small department-store operators. 
If they cannot make the adjustment for 
large-scale buying after a reasonable 
period, they should not attempt a large 
department after experiencing a failure 
in such work. 

Integrity was next in this group of 
mental qualifications. There are num- 
erous ways for the buyer to yield to 
temptation. Alluring bait may be cast 
by the manufacturer for the depart- 
ment’s business. A one-sided gratuity 
places the buyer under obligation. It 
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was pointed out that years ago store 
owners would not permit their buyers 
to go to lunch with a manufacturer’s 
representative. Today, this is not 
frowned upon so much, but any kind of 
a profitable stock deal or race-horse bet 
that is financed by the salesman for the 
buyer’s benefit is taboo. Once dis- 
covered, the buyer is branded through- 
out the trade. A defalcation is possible 
within the department but accurate 
methods of control usually spot the 
source of the leak. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The second group of personal quali- 
fications covered the physical character- 
istics to be found in the ideal buyer. 
Here we find alertness, health, and ap- 
pearance receiving a total of 19 points. 
Alertness was mentioned by five men. 
The many functions to be performed 
make this a necessary part of the buyer’s 
equipment. Problems present them- 
selves in quick succession and a rapid 
analysis is necessary. Buyers must be 
quick to adjust their merchandise stocks 
and price lines to changing conditions. 
Along with all of the foregoing duties 
enumerated, the desirability of this 
quality is obvious. 

Health was thought to be a necessary 
quality by four men. One man placed 
it at the head of his list because the 
work of the buyer is so exacting. It was 
also brought out that health reflects 
itself in the disposition of the individual. 
This in turn has a bearing on the 
ability of the person to get along with 
others. 

Appearance was the last element of 
this group. Attractive appearance is 
important in dealing with people. Be- 
ing a connecting link between the con- 
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sumer and the manufacturer, the buyer 
is constantly contacting people. 


BUYER A DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


This completes the composite picture 
of the ideal buyer as outlined by the 
executives interviewed. It was pointed 
out a number of times that the term 
buyer is a misnomer. It describes only 
a minor function of this particular 
store executive. He is a department 
manager. The department store con- 
sists of a number of individual shops 
conducted by a similar number of mer- 
chants under the same roof. The buyer 
is recognized as an executive and is not 
being restrained in the management of 
his department by so many of the bar- 
riers that were formerly imposed by store 
system and store organization. 

The question as to whether.a distinc- 
tion exists among buyers in the emphasis 
to be placed on fashion ability and on 
merchandise-control ability was pre- 
sented to twenty of the men interviewed. 
Eight said that such distinction does 
exist in temperament and ability because 
the style element varies from depart- 
ment to department. In some, the 
staple articles are more important and 
the number of articles large so that the 
buyer must be more of a specialist in 
merchandise control. In other depart- 
ments, the buyer must have an aptitude 
for style. Twelve of the twenty men, 
however, said that there is no such dis- 
tinction. Thcy feel that style exists in 
every department and that all buyers 
must place the emphasis on fashion 
tendencies rather than upon the analysis 
of figures. Sufficient time was not given 
to this phase of the subject to draw 
definite conclusions. It would merit 
further study. 
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Why Customers Buy 


JoHN W. WINGATE 


Over two hundred and fifty customers were quizzed and over two 
thousand advertisements checked to obtain the information for this 
article. 


When a customer buys a dress, she is 
not moved by the same qualities that 
induce her to buy furniture or to buy 
hosiery. Of the many qualities that 
customers seek in merchandise, there are 
doubtless a few that predominate in the 
case of every line of goods. The success- 
ful copywriter is he who recognizes the 
qualities in merchandise that induce 
customers to come to the store to buy 
and who uses in his copy the appeal that 
is most suitable to the goods in question. 
There is some evidence, however, that 
many stores have habitually empha- 
sized a few qualities about goods in their 
advertising and have neglected others 
that, from the customer’s standpoint, 
are significant. 

In order to approximate the facts in 
regard to both the qualities customers 
seek in goods and the qualities that 
stores stress in their advertising, the 
class in sales promotion at the School of 
Retailing undertook an investigation. 
Each student in the class asked friends 
and relatives whom he regarded as 
typical store customers to check a table 
similar to that on page 110, showing the 
quality that influenced the customer 
most when she shopped for each of the 
twenty-one classes of goods listed. The 


customers quizzed were limited entirely 
to women, since they do most of the 
buying in the lines listed, except men’s 
clothing. In this fashion, the opinions 
of 254 customers were obtained, al- 
though some did not check all lines. 
Where one customer checked two quali- 
ties for a line, each was counted as one 
half, where three each as one third, 
etc., but customers were asked to check 
only one or two qualities. The method 
of scoring resulted in each customer hav- 
ing one full vote for each of the twenty- 
one lines. 

At the same time, the students 
checked the qualities featured in adver- 
tisements of twelve representative de- 
partment and departmentized specialty 
stores in the New York Metropolitan 
district. Practically all the advertise- 
ments of these stores in the twenty-one 
lines listed, appearing during a six-week 
period in October and November 1932, 
were checked—a total of 2,054. Here 
again, where two qualities were stressed, 
each was given one-half vote, etc. 

The table on page 110 gives the results 
in percentages. The actual number of 
customers or advertisements drawn upon 
for each department is stated in the last 
column. 
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QUALITIES STRESSED BY CUSTOMERS AND BY STORE ADVERTISEMENTS 
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QUALITIES STRESSED BY CUSTOMERS AND BY STORE ADVERTISEMENTS—Concluded 
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LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 


A number of specific limitations must 
be recognized before any conclusions are 
drawn from these figures. 

First, the qualities that customers say 
influence them in buying are frequently 
not those they really act upon. In fill- 
ing out a subjective questionnaire of 
this sort, there is considerable rational- 
izing. For example, 44 per cent of the 
women customers state that comfort is 


the outstanding consideration in buying 
shoes, but some shoe salesmen report 
that even though customers stress com- 
fort early in the sales process they make 
the final decisions on a basis of fashion- 
rightness or appearance. Nevertheless, 
the rationalized quality, if used in the 
advertising copy, might draw customers 
to the store, even though other qualities 
in the goods determine the final choice. 
With only 15 per cent of the advertise- 
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ments making mention of comfort, it 
would seem that stores should lay greater 
emphasis on this quality in their adver- 
tisements. 

A second limitation of this study is 
that the distinction between the quali- 
ties is not clear-cut. There is room for 
misinterpretation not only by customers 
but also by the student investigators, 
since different ones checked the adver- 
tisements of different stores. For ex- 
ample, the distinction between fashion- 
rightness and appearance is not clear to 
every one. The former indicates that 
the customer is primarily interested in 
goods that are in the height of fashion, 
at the moment, with her social group and 
not in the beauty or artistic merit of 
the goods apart from their temporary 
fashionable significance. Again, it is not 
always easy to distinguish between 
fashion-rightness and appropriateness. 
The latter refers to the relationship of 
the goods to the individual customer’s 
person or home and not to its relation 
to the fashion cycles. Usefulness may 
seem to overlap with many other quali- 
ties but was included to cover such fac- 
tors as time-keeping quality in a watch 
or serviceability of an electrical appliance 
or a kitchen utensil—dqualities that do 
not belong under the other headings. 

Third, the price factor is doubtless 
underemphasized in the customer re- 
plies for two reasons. (1) Customers 
were specifically asked to check some 
other quality also when price was 
checked; thus price received only one 
half a vote when it might often have 
received a whole vote. Advertisements 
often stressed price only. (2) The very 
nature of the questionnaire threw the 
emphasis on other qualities than price, 
for price is not a distinct quality but a 
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summary statement of all values inher- 
ent in goods. Again, customers show 
some bias in revealing how much em- 
phasis they actually place on price. It 
might have been wise to omit the price 
factor from the problem entirely and to 
consider only the other factors in both 
the customer and the advertising survey. 
Less weight should be given to the rela- 
tive importance of price in the two sur- 
veys than to the other qualities. 

A fourth shortcoming of the study is 
that the choice of customers is not the 
best for a comparison with New York 
Metropolitan stores. Friends of stu- 
dents are not necessarily a typical group. 
Again, many of those quizzed live away 
from New York and were reached by 
letter. However, the probabilities are 
that the qualities sought are much the 
same everywhere. 

Finally, the classifications of merchan- 
dise are too broad to fit every case. In 
buying a shoe for camping, durability 
may be the chief consideration; for street 
wear, comfort; and for evening wear, 
appearance or appropriateness. Differ- 
ent qualities dominate for different 
occasions. Yet, it is true that the items 
in each department bought most fre- 
quently are bought largely upon the 
same basic considerations. 


WHAT THE INVESTIGATION SHOWS 


After admitting these weaknesses, it 
is still true that the advertising man can 
find much of value in these comparisons. 
One may well be pointed out. 

In the case of outer ready-to-wear, 
including coats, suits, dresses, sports- 
wear, millinery, and girls’ wear, custo- 
mers put chief emphasis on appropriate- 
ness while stores emphasize fashion. Of 
course, the two qualities are not wholly 
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exclusive but perhaps stores could stress 
more their assortments and the personal 
service they are prepared to give to 
ensure that customers can find the 
clothing that will be most fitting to 
them. It is probably true that stores 
are not losing as much business by 
failure to have in stock the type of goods 
that is in fashion as by failure to have 
the particular style, size, and color 
combination that the individual requires. 
It is true that appropriateness and be- 
comingness can better be stressed at the 
time of sale than in the advertisement 
and yet the greatest asset a store can 
have is not fashion-leadership but proved 
ability to satisfy individualized needs. 
Specialty shops are taking considerable 
business away from department stores 
today by catering to the demand for this 
quality of appropriateness. Individual 
customers are being catered to by 
specialty shops who are not depending 


upon a fashion-appeal in outlines too 
general to suit the individual. 


THREE CHIEF FACTORS 


By placing the three chief qualities as 
indicated by customers and advertise- 
ments side by side, it is easy to see where 
differences exist. Price appears as one 
of the first three in every department in 
the advertisement column and in only 
ten under the customer column. The 
depression may be held accountable for 
the present price emphasis but the ques- 
tion may again be raised as to the possi- 
bility that price as a selling appeal has 
been overdone. The quality movement 
sponsored by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association gives ample proof 
that other qualities in goods than price 
need attention if stores are to maintain 
their former reputations as venders of 
reputable merchandise. 
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Corsets and brassieres.............-- 
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China and glassware.................. 


Housewares and electrical goods....... 


Domestics and blankets.............. 
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CONCLUSION 


The comparison indicated for each of 
the twenty-one departments could be- 
come the basis of an extended discussion 
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Advertisements 
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of advertising policy but is beyond the 


scope of this report. 
It is to be hoped, however, that adver- 
tising men will find points at which they 











GAUGING CONSUMER DEMAND FOR ELECTRIC RANGES 


have been neglecting to make use of 
effective selling appeals and others on 
which they have laid too much emphasis 
in the past. There is room for a much 
broader study along these lines, one 
that should be of great value to the ad- 
vertising profession. Qualities should 
be more carefully defined and every 
effort made to eliminate, so far as pos- 
sible, the weaknesses listed as inherent in 
this preliminary study. 


Gauging Consumer De- 
mand for Electric 
Ranges 


P. Evans CoLEMAN 


Public utilities now dominate the 
merchandising of domestic electric 
ranges. But in the future it may be 
expected that general retailing outlets, 
including department stores, will partici- 
pate more largely in their selling. 

Two conditions make this an impor- 
tant consideration in the selling of electric 
ranges. Their prevailing retail price is 
about $150. Moreover, large sums of 
money, particularly by manufacturers 
and trade associations, are being spent 
for the advertisirg of ranges. But, it 
is conjectured, a great part of the adver- 
tising dollar represents waste because 
little analysis is made of the purchasing 
power of the prospect to whom the 
advertising message is addressed. 
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AN INQUIRY AMONG RANGE MERCHAN- 
DISERS 


In an attempt to analyze consumer 
demand for ranges, the author sent out 
inquiries early in 1932 to a hundred 
leading public-utility merchandising de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada. The replies below, in summary 
form, tell the best story available of the 
sales distribution of electric ranges 
according to different consumer groups. 

Forty-two of the hundred concerns 
replied to the inquiry. Twelve of them 
stated that no data whatsoever was 
available for the purpose of estimating 
the distribution of their range sales 
according to standards of living. Three 
stated that similar studies were then 
being made in their own marketing areas. 

A total of twenty-seven usable returns 
were received and their summary is 
given herewith. The classification is 
according to Paul Nystrom of Columbia 
University. 

The twelve city areas include Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a northern New York 
State group; a New Jersey group; a 
New York City suburban area; Niagara 
Falls; Detroit; Duluth; Toledo; San 
Francisco; Portland, Oregon; Aberdeen, 
Washington; and Vancouver, B.C. The 
fifteen small city and rural areas cover 
Vermont, western Pennsylvania, central 
New York State, northern New York 
State, New Jersey, District of Columbia, 
a Detroit area, an Indianapolis area, a 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SALES ACCORDING TO THE STANDARDS OF LIVING OF ELECTRIC RANGE 
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Cincinnati area, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, Fort Worth (Texas) area, 
a San Francisco area, a Vancouver area, 
and Toledo (Ohio) area. One half of 
the city and rural areas reported data 
which varied considerably from the 
averagesabove. The conspicuous varia- 
tions were the large percentages of sales 
among the families with liberal standards 
of living as reported by Detroit and the 
northern New York group of cities. 
The former showed as high a concentra- 
tion of sales as 80 per cent among the 
families of liberal standards of living; 
the latter indicated a concentration of 70 
per cent in the same class. The data 
from the various small city and rural 
areas varied much less from their own 
group averages than did the percentages 
from the 12 larger city areas. 

An outstanding judgment reflected by 
the entire number of companies report- 
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ing, all areas considered, was the opinion, 
almost unanimous, that in the future a 
larger percentage of sales would take 
place among families of lower standards 
of living, and a smaller percentage 
among families with the higher incomes. 
It will be interesting to note the sales of 
electric ranges during the next twelve 
or twenty-four months in view of this 
opinion and also in view of the apparent 
trend of many American families to 
live according to lower standards of 
living, a trend caused by their recent 
lessened purchasing power. 

Another outcome of the inquiry is its 
experimental value. From three of the 
42 areas reporting came reports by 
companies that they were at present 
conducting consumer analyses, studies 
confined to their own marketing areas. 
Possibly the near future will disclose what 
values may come from all such inquiries. 


New Books on Advertising 


An Outline of Advertising, by George 
Burton Hotchkiss. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, 550 pages. 


George Burton Hotchkiss, professor of mar- 
keting at New York University, is well qualified 
to write an authoritative work on all phases of 
advertising. His reputation as a teacher and 
consultant in the field of advertising copy is 
unsurpassed. Of his many books on advertis- 
ing, marketing history, business English, and 
business correspondence, Advertising Copy is 
probably the best known. 

The present voiume, although sufficing as a 
general text on advertising, reads more smoothly 
and interestingly than one written in strictly 
textbook style. An outstanding feature is the 
rare balance between the philosophy of advertis- 
ing on the one hand and the technique, statistics, 
and results of research on the other. 

A large number of full-page advertisements 


with explanatory titles are included. 
E. O. S. 


Advertising Allowances, by Leverett 
S. Lyon. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1932, 122 pages. 


Retailers will be vitally interested in Mr. 
Lyon’s study, since “‘manufacturers who sell 
directly to independent retailers or to depart- 
ment stores are more often the ones to use 
advertising allowances than are those who sell 
to other distributors.” 

As the author points out, ‘‘advertising allow- 
ances, grouped according to the purpose for 
which they are said to be given, are of three 
forms: (1) those given as a means of extending 
to the point of purchase the promotion of a given 
product; (2) those given as a means of cutting 
the price on a certain product; (3) those given 
as asubstitute for other promotion of a product.” 

In thorough and interesting fashion, Mr. 
Lyon discusses the ethical, economic, and 
administrative aspects of these three types of 
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A Six-Year Plan for Business 


Wituiam C. Watt 


Should the principles and methods of six-month sales planning 
be applied to planning for the period of the business cycle? 


A system of sales forecasting for 
business has been developed by many 
organizations in recent years and has 
been considered of great importance. 
The Russian Five-Year Plan has been 
opposed and defended. It is generally 
agreed that some planning is essential 
to good performance. Lack of planning 
is offered as a reason for the situation in 
which business found itself after 1929, 
and planning is suggested as a way 
out of that condition. It is generally 
agreed that plans are of value, provided 
that they are not too rigidly enforced. 
In other words, plans are made subject 
to revision. 


THE SIX-MONTH PLAN 


Department stores in general make 
six-month sales plans to control pur- 
chases. These plans are revised from 
time to time, and appear to be practical 
in many respects. As a rule, in estab- 
lished stores, it is customary to project 
the present trend on the basis of volume 
or transactions, and to adjust the pro- 
jection for changes in outside or inside 
conditions affecting the business. 

The practical application of the same 
principles that are used in six-month 
sales planning to long-range, possibly 
six-year sales planning, would result in 
many advantages. In six-month sales 
planning, it is known from experience 
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that sales are not uniform in volume in 
each month, some months being very 
active and some months being very 
quiet. When the quiet months arrive, 
adjustments have usually been made in 
stocks, and expenditures for merchandise 
and other items reduced. Of course, the 
plant and overhead must be carried on 
as usual, but it is assumed that enough 
sales were obtained in the active months 
to provide profit to carry the plant and 
overhead through the “valleys.” This 
being the usual procedure, no one is 
unduly alarmed when the dull months 
approach. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO LONG- 
RANGE PLANNING 


The application of a long-range sales 
plan to business would be well worth 
trying for many reasons. It would 
stabilize business and act as a safety 
signal. Today, when the future seems 
so obscure, there is probably as much 
need for sales planning as in 1929, when 
the future seemed so assured. 

If we could apply, even in a degree, to 
a six-year period the same reasoning that 
we now apply to a six-month period, it 
would perhaps help business through 
this depression. Tet us assume, for 
illustration, that we are now in the 
“August” year of the business cycle. 
The business cycle usually is an inter- 
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mittent period that runs irregularly from 
depression up to a full expression or 
“boom” period of business, then goes 
back to the beginning point, or there- 
abouts. History tells us plainly and 
unmistakably that business cycles have 
always been, although possibly accen- 
tuated and complicated by the use of 
coins and credit. A recent chart of the 
peaks and valleys of business in the 
United States shows that fluctuations 
have always been the rule. History 
repeats itself as mankind makes the 
same mistakes over again. If this is 
true, we may look for further recurrence 
of the flow and ebb of prosperity. 


FACTORS IN LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Three important clues to work upon 
in long-range planning are community 
growth, consumer purchasing power, and 
commodity prices. Perhaps the chief 
reason for the losses in dollar sales 
volume in department stores is that 
wholesale and corresponding retail prices 
have fallen to less than two thirds of 
their former levels. Reverse this con- 
dition and dollar volume will climb at 
once even though there should be no 
increase in physical volume. 

Many businesses failed to forecast the 
downward trend of the cyclical move- 
ment that began in 1929, and probably 
many will fail to forecast the upward 
trend. Important events may even now 
be in the making that will effect changes. 
Long-range sales planning would enable 
department stores to adjust operations 
on a definite basis of established policy. 
Assuming that 1932 or 1933 is the equiva- 
lent of July or August in the calendar 
cycle, we can begin to plan, to long-range 
plan. 

Community growth is measurable and 
recorded; it may be assumed, therefore, 
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that if that growth is one per cent per 
year, department-store sales shall take 
their share. Consumer purchasing 
power is a rather more difficult question, 
however, to forecast. Over a _ long 
period, gains in employment, as well as 
losses, form certain patterns that may be 
taken as a basis for planning. Likewise 
commodity price trends may be antici- 
pated. Even with no change in the 
volume of physical sales in 1933 but 
with a rise of 10 per cent in commodity 
prices, a planned increase of 10 per cent 
in the dollar sales volume could be 
realized. 


AN ANNUAL FORECAST 


Proceeding, then, on the assumption 
that business is now in the July-August 
period of the business cycle, we may 
advance to the September period, or in 
the cyclical calendar, to 1933. The 1933 
“month”’ should be better than August 
as the calendar month of September is 
better than August. October should be 
better than September, and 1934 better 
than 1933, and so on up to January or 
1937 in the cycle, when there should be 
a decrease planned, just as in the 
calendar cycle January is quieter than 
December. The following month, Feb- 
ruary, a very quiet month, would be 
considered as 1938 in our “cyclical 
calendar.”” Various adjustments having 
already been made for this decline, no 
great hardship would fall on any one. 
Various activities peculiar to this period 
would be handled, and business would 
proceed normally. 


ADVANTAGES 


There are possibilities in the practical 
application of such long-range planning 
for businesses and also for the individual. 
One lesson to be drawn from our six- 
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month calendar planning is that during 
the active months enough dollar volume 
is obtained to enable business to carry 
over the dull months. Why not do the 
same thing with the “months” of the 
cycle? 

During years of prosperity reserves 
should be set up for the lean years that 
are sure to come. The plan would 
alleviate the panicky feeling during the 
present July-August period of the cycle 
and definitely reduce unemployment and 
the other marked curtailment of activi- 
ties that does not take place during the 
dull months of a year. 

To those who want every month to be 
an active month, and greater than the 
last, and feel that unless every year’s 
sales exceed the last they are not making 
progress, this suggestion will not appeal. 
But to those who find that fluctuations 
are a part of the business structure and 
must be considered if success is to be 
made permanent, such a plan will offer 
a vision. 


A Convenient Table of 
Markup and Gross 
Margin 

A basic merchandising relationship is 
that of initial markup to gross margin. 
If either the initial markup per cent or 
the gross margin per cent is known, the 
other may be derived by making proper 
adjustments to account for reductions 
and discounts. 


The initial markup in any department, 
if a profit is to be made, must be more 
than high enough to cover expenses, 
markdowns, stock shortages, alteration 
costs, discounts to customers and em- 
ployees, less cash discounts on purchases 
(if credited to the department). For 
example, if expenses are 30 per cent of 
net sales, markdowns 8 per cent, altera- 
tion costs 2 per cent, discounts to custo- 
mers and employees 1 per cent, stock 
shortages 2 per cent, cash discounts 4 
per cent, and net profit 2 per cent, the 
initial markup as a percentage of net 
sales is 41 percent. However, the initial 
markup is customarily expressed as a 
percentage of original retail rather than 
as a percentage of net sales. This 
markup of 41 per cent of sales must 
therefore be converted to a percentage of 
original retail. Since the original retail 
must have been the addition of the net 
sales, markdowns, shortages, and dis- 
counts to customers and employees, the 
original retail is 111 per cent of net 
sales. The initial markup expressed as 
a percentage of this original retail is 
36.94 per cent. The gross margin, being 
the addition of expenses and net profit, 
is 32 per cent. 

For simplification, markdowns, short- 
ages, and discounts to customers and 
employees may be grouped under the 
term “reductions.” The relationship 
between initial markup and gross margin, 
as developed above, may be set down in 
equation form (see Equation I). 


Gross margin per cent + reductions per cent + alteration 


cost per cent — cash discount per cent 
—_ e (Eq. 1) 





Initial markup per cent = 


Net sales per cent (100 per cent) + reductions per cent 


32 per cent + 11 per cent + 


2 per cent — 4 per cent 


= 36.94 per cent (Eq. Ii) 





Initial markup per cent = 


“100 per cent + 11 per cent 
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TaBLE or Gross MARGIN RESULTING FROM CERTAIN INITIAL Markups, Caso DIscouNTS, AND 
REDUCTIONS 



































Reductions in per cent of sales 
Initial markup | Cash discounts 
per cent per cent of sales| 4 percent 7 per cent 8 per cent | 9 per cent 10 per cent | 13 per cent 
| 
33 1 31.32 29.31 | 28.64 | 27.97 | 27.30 | 25.29 
33 2 32.32 30.31 29.64 28.97 28.30 26.29 
33 3 33.32 31.31 30.64 29.97 29.30 27.29 
33 5 35.32 33.31 32.64 31.97 31.30 29.29 
35 1 33.40 31.45 30.80 30.15 29.50 27.55 
35 2 34.40 32.45 31.80 31.15 30.50 28.55 
35 3 35.40 33.45 32.80 32.15 31.50 29.55 
35 5 37.40 35.45 34.80 34.15 33.50 31.55 
36 1 34.44 32.52 31.88 | 31.24 30.60 28.68 
36 2 35.44 33.52. | 32.88 | 32.24 31.60 29.68 
36 3 36.44 34.52 | 33.88 | 33.24 | 32.60 30.68 
36 5 38.44 36.52 | 35.88 | 35.24 | 34.60 32.68 
37 1 35.48 33.59 | 32.96 | 32.33 | 31.70 | 29.81 
37 2 36.48 34.59 | 33.96 33.33 | 32.70 | 30.81 
37 3 | 37.48 35.59 | 34.96 | 34.33 | 33.70 | 31.81 
37 5 | 39.48 37.59 | 36.96 | 36.33 | 35.70 |. 33.81 
| 
38 1 | 36.52 34.66 | 34.04 33.42 | 32.80 | 30.94 
38 2 | 37.52 35.66 35.04 34.42 33.80 | 31.94 
38 3 | 3852 | 36.66 | 36.04 | 35.42 | 34.80 | 32.94 
38 5 | 40.52 38.66 38.04 37.42 36.80 | 34.94 
| | | } 
39 1 | 37.56 35.73 | 35.12 | 34.51 | 33.90 | 32.07 
39 2 | 38.56 36.73 | 36.12 35.51 | 34.90 | 33.07 
39 3 | 39.56 37.73. | 37.12 36.51 | 35.90 | 34.07 
ee: Willis 41.56 39.73 | 39.12 38.51 | 37.90 36.07 
| } 
40 | 1 | 38.60 36.80 36.20 35.60 | 35.00 33.20 
40 2 39.60 37.80 | 37.20 36.60 36.00 34.20 
40 3 40.60 38.80 | 38.20 37.60 37.00 35.20 
40 | 5 42.80 40.80 40.20 39.60 39.00 37.20 
eo 1 1 | 40.68 38.94 | 38.36 37.78 37.20 35.46 
42 | 2 41.68 39.94 | 39.36 38.78 38.20 36.46 
42 3 42.68 40.94 40.36 39.78 39.20 37.46 
42 5 44.68 42.94 42.36 41.78 41.20 39.46 
ee: as 1 43.80 42.15 | 41.60 41.05 40.50 38.85 
45 2 44.80 43.15 | 42.60 42.05 41.50 39.85 
45 | 3 | 45.80 44.15 | 43.60 43.05 42.50 40.85 
45 5 | 47.80 46.15 45.60 45.05 44.5 42.85 
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By substitution, the initial markup is 
as shown in Equation II. 

The table on page 120 indicates the 
relationship between the more common 
initial markups, cash discounts, and 
gross margins. Although alteration 
costs are not provided for in the table, 
they may be subtracted from the gross 
margin indicated in the table to derive 
the correct gross margin. According 
to the table, if the initial markup in a 
department is 38 per cent, the cash 
discount 3 per cent, and reduction 7 
per cent, the gross margin is 36.66 per 
cent. But if alteration costs are 1 per 
cent, the gross margin will be reduced 
to 35.66 per cent. 

Conversely, the table indicates that 
if a gross margin of 36 per cent is 
desired, and reductions are planned at 
8 per cent and cash discounts at 3 per 
cent, the initial markup necessary to 
attain such gross margin must be 38 
per cent. 

A more complete table than the one 
on page 120 may be procured from the 
School of Retailing together with a 
conversion table of markup percentages 
on cost and on retail and a table giving 
the retail of various cost prices under 
different markups. 

ELMER O. SCHALLER. 
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New Markdown Study 


The Reasons for and Extent of Mark- 
downs in Ohio Department Stores, by 
L. H. Grinstead. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, 1932, 311 pages. 


Twelve Ohio department stores provided the 
Ohio State Bureau of Business Research with 
detailed analysis of their markdowns by causes 
and by departments. The compilation of this 
data represents the most exhaustive study of 
markdowns yet made. 

While markdowns on sales averaged 7.7 
per cent, the average percentage of markdowns 
from original prices needed to move the goods 
was 23.4 per cent. The range was from 35.2 
per cent in small wares to 19.8 per cent in men’s 
and boys’ apparel. It was further discovered 
that approximately one fourth of the sales of 
the reporting stores was in marked down 
merchandise. 

The report holds buyers responsible for 50.8 
per cent of the value of all markdowns and store 
management for 46.8 per cent. Neither could 
be held accountable for the small difference of 
2.4 per cent. 

The report includes 231 tables.” 
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Tested Selling Sentences 


ELMER WHEELER 


Is stereotyped selling becoming the newest scientific selling method? 
Is the time coming when every one will have sales talks memorized, 
on the tips of their tongues, for all and every sort of occasion? 


STEREOTYPED SELLING 


Let us look at the practical possi- 
bilities, pro and con, of stereotyped 
selling. The only great objection to 
stereotyped selling is that Mrs. Public 
would soon catch on that salespeople, in 
stores where she shopped, had memorized 
potent sales talks guaranteed to sell 
her whether or not she wanted to be 
sold. She would discover that no special 
discrimination was being given her, that 
all customers were alike being given the 
same sales talks. 

Another objection is that memorized 
sales talks might lack “life”; might 
sound stilted. Then, too, how could one 
talk be used alike on all customers? 
What sells one customer surely wouldn’t 
sell another customer—or would it? 

These are some of the major objec- 
tions brought up by opponents of the 
memorized sales talk—but now for a 
few answers to these objections, to build 
up a logical case “for” this sort of 
salesmanship. 

Conan Doyle, speaking through Sher- 
lock Holmes, gives us our best clue to the 
answer to the question whether or not all 
people can be sold with similar sales 
psychology. He says, in part, that 
although one cannot determine what 


any individual will do or say, he can 
determine what individuals in the aggre- 
gate will say or do: In other words, 
where one customer’s response to a sales 
appeal is uncertain, the response of 
customers, as a whole, can be determined 
with mathematical certainty! 

John Philip Sousa once said on this 
subject, “. . . . people whether they 
live in Minot, North Dakota, or in Spain 
all respond alike to my music.” P. T. 
Barnum applied this same psychology 
showing that under the surfaces of our 
skins we are all basically alike and 
respond to similar stimuli. 

But suppose the customer detects the 
salesperson is using a memorized “‘line,” 
won’t that cause her to react negatively? 
No! For a customer is only too glad, 
we found, in these modern days of busy 
shopping trips, to get the message of a 
piece of merchandise condensed into as 
few sentences as possible, even if the 
sentences are memorized. She appre- 
ciates hearing, all summed up in brief 
selling sentences, the main selling points 
of why she should buy a certain thing. 

Besides, merchandise changes so 
rapidly today that no one customer 
would hear, day in and day out, the 
same monotonously repeated sales sen- 
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TESTED SELLING SENTENCES 


And by varying sentences, sales- 


tence. 
people will remove all monotony of 
verbiage in stores selling the same 


things year in and year out. If the 
customer does happen to hear the same 
sentence repeated several times, that 
only tends to further impress her. 
Repetition is the strongest possible 
method of putting across a sales idea so 
indelibly that the customer never forgets. 

A little personality, of the kind the 
door-to-door brush salesman uses, will 
remove another objection to stereotyped 
selling, the objection that memorized 
sales talks lack “life.” A smile, a 
gesture (they, too, can be memorized) 
will put the necessary animation of 
personality behind a well-chosen stereo- 
typed sales sentence. 


$10,000 RESULTS FROM $17 CLERKS 


This answers briefly some of the 
objections to memorized sales talks. 
Now let me sight one big reason why 
sales organizations should advocate the 
use of stereotyped selling, bothin method 
of delivery and in actual phraseology of 
words. Where it is economically impos- 
sible to employ $10,000-a-year executives, 
the only alternative for a selling organiza- 
tion is to put into the mouths of lesser 
salaried salespeople the words and 
phrases the $10,000-a-year executive 
would employ were he out on the field, 
or behind the counter, selling. 

Stores and other selling organizations 
must keep sales expenses down, and 
often get from $17 a week salespeople 
just $17 worth of sales ability per week. 
Yet if the salesmanager, or training 
supervisor, were to put $10,000 sales 
sentences into the mouths of these 
inexperienced $17-a-week clerks, they 
would be getting, by proxy, $10,000-a- 
year executives behind each counter! 
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QUEST FOR TESTED SELLING SENTENCES 


Ten years ago we started our own 
individual quest for $10,000 selling 
sentences, a quest that took us afield 
in many lines of endeavor, until shortly 
we had gathered over 15,000 such sen- 
tences—fresh off firing lines, from behind 
counters—out of the very mouths of 
salespeople at the hot moment of a 
successful sales transaction! 

These sentences we catalogued accord- 
ing to department, and also to the sales 
appeal that prompted that particular 
sentence to be born. These sentences, 
because they were better worded than 
ordinary sales sentences, and carried a 
more definite selling idea in a quicker 
manner to the customer, we have termed 
“tested selling sentences.”’ 

A tested selling sentence is a sales 
sentence that has withstood the acid test 
of time and customer, having proved 
successful in sale after sale, on customer 
after customer, in selling either a certain 
idea or a piece of merchandise more times 
than any other sentence that could 
possibly be used. 

From early childhood we have been 
unconsciously devising these sentences 
that somehow or other got us the things 
we wanted. Little Willy, Big Brother, 
Big Sister, Dad and Mother, the boss 
and the stenographer, everybody uses 
tested selling sentences morning, noon, 
and night. The college girl wants a 
new fur coat; the office boy wants the 
afternoon off; the doctor wants some 
more patients; the dentist wants to 
pull out a bad tooth; the garage man has 
only two seconds to sell you more 
gasoline or oil than you ordered; the 
clerk behind the counter has just a 
second to sell you some paste to go with 
the new toothbrush. And one and all 
have their own pet tested selling sen- 
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tences that they plan to use on one 
another! 

“This won’t hurt you—much!’ says 
the dentist to Willy. “Two for the 
price of one today,” says the grocer to 
Mrs. John Jones. “This is the last one 
in stock,” says a salesgirl to hasten the 
sale of whatever she is selling. ‘The 
more you eat, the more you want,” 
shouts the Cracker Jack salesman at the 
circus. 

“This thread is waxed and won’t 
twist in the hand.” 

“This blanket is moth proof, and you 
won’t have to pack it away in camphor 
during the summer.” 

“This oval pan fits into the smallest 
apartment house sink.” 

“These tires are guaranteed blow-out 
proof!” 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 


These are just samples of the thou- 
sands we have listed in our book, 
Tested Selling Sentences (The Language 
of the Brain), that tells the interesting 
story of our laboratory experiments at 
Johns Hopkins University, testing out 
on the Quartz String Galvanometer the 
practicality of stereotyped _ selling 
sentences. 

Dr. Knight Dunlap and Dr. Roy M. 
Dorcus, of that University, took an 
interest in our master book of selling 
sentences that we had gathered out on 
the practical fields of experience, and 
invited us to present our findings to the 
university to see wherein laboratory 
theory coincided with actual experience. 
An appropriation was set aside to study 
the effect of these commercial phrases on 
the human mechanism, and we have 
produced for the first time actual movie 
charts of the ‘“‘psychogalvanic reflexes” 
of a customer listening to a sales talk. 
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In other words, we have experimented 
with the chemical reaction on the body 
of such commerical words as, “It’s a 
bargain!” “Special today only!” “No 
down payment!” so that now, just as 
the physician knows in advance the 
effect certain medicines have on the 
body of a patient, we know in ad- 
vance of a sale the reaction and effect 
certain sales words will have on a 
customer! 

Every smell, noise, taste, or feeling 
sets up similar emotional and chemical 
reactions in the body of people as a 
whole, as Conan Doyle, John Philip 
Sousa, P. T. Barnum, and Lieutenant 
Commander Noel Linsley of the United 
States Navy Recruiting Division have 
shown and proved to be true. 

Laboratory professors all along knew 
this scientific fact, but when practical 
men out in the field of commerce found 
it to be true, it was evident to all that 
this particular theory was no longer a 
theory, but a mathematical certainty 
that can be determined in advance of a 
given sale! 

So rather than trust your merchandise 
to the vocabulary of an ordinary sales- 
clerk, give that clerk million-dollar, 
time-tested, and time-tried stereotyped 
sales sentences, tested selling sentences. 


TYPES OF TESTED SELLING SENTENCES 


Dig out some of these sentences for 
yourself. You'll find them all around 
you, in all sorts of odd places. You will 
find as you gather them that there are 
two types, the “general type” and the 
“specific type.” The specific type is 
for specific merchandise, and usually 
can’t be transferred from one place to 
another and is apt to go out of usage 
with the merchandise. Examples are: 
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“This hose is hole proof, and won’t 
run.” 

“This knife is stainless.” 

“This medicine is tasteless.”’ 

“This is the 1932 style in wrist 
watches.” 

“Berets are popular with sports out- 
fits this season.” 

“This is an import from China.” 

“This blanket is extra long to keep 
restless feet under the covers.”’ 

The general type of tested selling 
sentence, on the other hand, can be used 
for various types of merchandise, has no 
set time limit, and sells the idea rather 
than the specific item, such as: 

“Only once in a lifetime do you need 
a good (watch), so why not buy the 
best?” 

“Everybody should carry insurance.” 

“Shaving at home is more sanitary.” 

“‘We are never to be undersold in any 
item.” 

“Books are your best friends on lonely 
winter nights.”’ 

“Candy is real nourishing according 
to best medical authorities.”’ 

“For sanitary purposes, we never 
exchange lingerie or hats.” 


THE WORD SPECIALIST 


Hidden in every spool of thread or 
row of safety pins are hundreds of just 
such reasons why people need them. 
Ferret out these reasons why. Appoint 
a “word specialist” in your organization 
who tests out sales sentences so that he 
can determine the $17 words from the 
$10,000 words. 

The manufacturer tests and double 
tests his product before it is tried out 
on the public, yet when it comes to the 
selling sentences his retailers will use 
to sell that product to the public, he 
forgets to give them the same rigid tests. 


He has a proving ground for the product, 
but no “word laboratory” for the sen- 
tences to sell the product. 

Our galvanometer system, briefly, 
registered the brain’s reaction to a sales 
talk on a delicate needle in the galvan- 
ometer. This needle, or string as it is 
known technically, was so magnified that 
it cast a shadow on a movie camera. 
Then in looking over our strip of film, 
we noticed that this white wavy line 
“dipped”’ occasionally off its mean. In 
tracing back our sales talk, we discovered 
what was said that caused this deep 
emotional impression on the customer, 
shown up on our movie film by a “dip” 
in the shadow of the needle. Then by 
sending our movie strip to a cutting 
room, we made our “dips” come closer 
together by eliminating a lot of sales 
conversation that was not strong enough 
to cause the brain of our customer to 
register it. 

We then have a reconstructed, man- 
ufactured sales talk that has _ been 
pretested so that it clicks on the brain 
of a customer with greater frequency 
of dips or emotional impressions caused 
by outstanding selling thoughts. 

With this method, we are able to 
determine in advance of every sale 
just what response the customer will 
give to a given sales talk. Conversely, 
this method also helps us weed out bad 
salesmen from good salesmen, for the 
salesman whose sales talk produces the 
most dips on a customer’s brain is the 
good salesman! We can memorize these 
dips, and try them out on customer 
after customer. 

And so with this knowledge of sales- 
manship, stereotyped selling, both as 
coming from university laboratories and 
from behind sales counters, we can 
safely predict that day when every selling 
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organization will have a $10,000-a-year 
word specialist manufacturing tested 
selling sentences—those sure-fire sales 
makers—for $17-a-week salespeople. 


Research in the Adjust- 
ment Department 


Norris B. Brisco 


Three department stores in the New 
York Metropolitan area receive more 
than one million complaints a year. In 
spite of the fact that every complaint 
is a potential lost customer, we have the 
paradox of thousands of dollars spent 
to create and build good will and sales 
volume, and small effort, if any, exerted 
to protect these factors from the adverse 
publicity resulting from complaints. 

Conditions existing today have made 
complaint contro] an important and 
difficult task. Necessarily low stocks, 
reduced staffs with resulting congested 
methods of doing business, less training 
of help than formerly—all these have 
tended to increase the number of 
complaints. 

To correct any faulty condition, it is 
first necessary to determine the cause. 
The necessity of analyzing complaint 
records is a factor overlooked by many 
stores; a factor from which immeasurable 
value could be obtained and one which 
would incur a negligible additional cost. 

In many stores, the bureau of adjust- 
ments is merely a defense organization, 
an organization to correct for the indi- 
vidual customer the errors made by the 
store. Stores following this practice 
are failing to make good use of their 
adjustment offices. 








PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


FUNCTIONS OF ADJUSTMENT OFFICE 


An adjustment bureau should have 
two major functions: first, it should 
adjust customers’ complaints; secondly, 
it should assist in eliminating future 
complaints by presenting periodically 
to the management reports recording 
number and type of complaints and 
fixing the responsibility for their occur- 
rence. Included in the second function 
is the presentation of special reports by 
the adjustment manager on unusual con- 
ditions. The adjustment office should 
be a vital factor in the store, an offen- 
sive as well as a defensive mechanism. 

The value of such reports depends 
upon their form, information presented, 
and accuracy. To know there were 
2,000 complaints in a certain week is in- 
teresting but of no great use ininstigating 
corrective measures. But to know that 
there were 300 damaged-merchandise 
complaints, of which 200 were on toys, 
indicates where attention is needed. 
The classification and coding systems 
used should definitely fix the responsi- 
bility. For example, a packing superin- 
tendent should not receive a “wrong 
merchandise sent”’ figure which includes 
‘customers’ own errors.” Each figure 
reported should be one for which re- 
sponsibility can be placed. 


A SERIES OF REPORTS 


The plan followed by one large New 
York store is as follows: Each complaint, 
by a simple method of coding, is charged 
by type to the selling department in- 
volved and to the operating department 
responsible. For example, a wrong- 
merchandise complaint is charged to the 
selling department and to the packing 
department. Each week a series of 
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comparative reports are issued. The 
store manager receives a comprehensive 
picture of the store’s complaint experi- 
ence. Each floor superintendent re- 
ceives a report of all complaints, by 
types, for each department for which he 
is responsible. Operating department 
managers, such as delivery superintend- 
ent, warehouse superintendent, and 
retail-accounts manager, receive reports 
showing the number of complaints for 
which they were responsible. 

Such a series of reports serves two 
purposes, both vital to any reduction of 
complaints. First, they point out the 
type of complaints and where they are 
occurring. A store recently was 
bothered by excessive complaints from 
one division. The complaint report 
showed the increase was caused pri- 
marily by nondelivery complaints. A 
study of the nondelivery report revealed 
that the increase in this type of com- 
plaint was due to continuous oversold 
conditions. Five minutes was all the 
time required for the management to 
place its finger on the source of a rising 
cause of customer dissatisfaction. 


The second purpose such reports serve 
is to make the personnel complaint- 
conscious. Most complaints are un- 
necessary; a great majority are due to 
carelessness. To effect a reduction, it 
is necessary to convert the general idea 
that complaints are simply minor nuis- 
ances into the knowledge that they are 
the worst possible form of adverse 
publicity. 

The cost of maintaining a system as 
outlined is practically negligible. In the 
store mentioned, one girl, with assistance 
on three days of the week, compiles and 
issues all reports and does the necessary 
statistical work. 

A bureau of adjustments is necessary 
in any large store. Sales volume is lost, 
good will is jeopardized by those stores 
which allow their adjustment offices to 
function only as defense units. There is 
probably no executive who has so wide 
a contact in the store or who is ina 
better position to know what is happen- 
ing throughout than the adjustment 
manager. To ignore this source of 
knowledge is a grave mistake on the 
part of the management. 


Editorial—He Who Would Be 
Outstanding 


The School of Retailing recently made 
an investigation of the opinions of store 
executives towards a group of college 
graduates who are working in the stores 
in the afternoons. 

The chief favorable comment was that 
they are willing and codperative, show- 
ing a real interest in the work. Two 
other good qualities frequently men- 
tioned were (1) that the college people 
are responsible, doing their work on 


time or without constant direction, (2) 
that they make a good impression on 
those with whom they come in contact, 
particularly as regards appearance and 
manner. 

The outstanding criticism was that 
many lacked force and _ initiative. 
Phrases frequently used to describe 
this weakness were slow, lacks pep, not 
dynamic, no magnetic quality, satisfactory 
work but not outstanding, not aggres- 
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sive, lacks drive. The chief difficulty 
with college people seems to be they 
are content to do the specific jobs 
assigned and do not reach out to do other 
work on their own initiative, and to 
make suggestions and reports, even 
when unsolicited. They are often so 
afraid of overstepping their authority 
that they fail to make any real impres- 
sion upon their superiors. 

Those that have the best records have 
done things of the following sort: 

1. Prepared merchandise manuals for 
their departments 

2. Written modest but definite reports 
on special problems where they thought 
store procedure could be improved 

3. Introduced themselves to execu- 
tives and discussed store problems with 
them 

4. Volunteered to take the responsi- 
bility from superiors’ shoulders for 
various of the latter’s minor duties 

5. Found out how to do jobs assigned 
and did them without coming back to 
superiors for detailed instructions—the 
“‘Message io Garcia” idea 

6. Suggested jobs for themselves 
where employment managers or other 
superiors did not know where to use them 
or could not keep them busy in the 
departments to which they were assigned 

7. Went beyond their direct responsi- 
bilities to satisfy customers in the matter 
of delivery or adjustment, sometimes 
violating rules in order to meet unusual 
situations 

The question may be raised as to 
whether colleges are failing to develop 
this quality of force. Perhaps too much 
emphasis is placed upon specific assign- 
ments, with no time left for the exercise 
of individual initiative. The recent 
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experiments where each student selects 
a line of concentration and largely 
evolves his own assignments should 
prove a useful step in preparing young 
men and women for the demands of 
business. 

But perhaps the greatest need is for 
the college person not only to learn, but 
to make a part of himself, the lines of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, “Then welcome each 
rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness 
rough.”’ Business for the newcomer is 
a series of rebuffs and the outstanding 
person is he who uses each as an oppor- 
tunity to impress himself upon his 
associates as a person of ideas and 
action. 

Some years ago, a young private in 
that much maligned Students’ Army 
Training Corps was so full of misplaced 
initiative that he spent many days in 
the guardhouse. But when the first 
need for a new corporal developed, he 
was the one to be promoted. He had 
made an impression as somebody with 
drive and pep, while the others who were 
conscientiously trying to keep all the 
new rules of the Army and do just as 
they were told remained buck privates 
and rather colorless individuals. 

Business, like the Army, demands 
people who will take chances. It prefers 
“boners”? and poor suggestions to none 
at all. Like Mr. Glogauer in Once in a 
Life Time, it secretly welcomes the 
person who is not afraid to say what he 
thinks. There are entirely too many 
“ves-men” as it is. Forcefulness may 
lead to criticism where meek performance 
may not, but the outstanding individual 
welcomes criticism, knowing that each 
rebuff is a stepping stone in his progress. 

J. @: @. 
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